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555-56 and therefore to undermine the whole foundation of the Protectorate. Cony's counsel were sent to the Tower, but they presently apologized; Cony submitted, and the matter was dropped. But the situation was bad among men of the long robe, for both Whitelocke and Widdrington, commissioners of the Great Seal, had resigned on another point. Lenthall, now Master of the Rolls, was developing scruples, and the judges generally were talking about Magna Charta. Oliver summoned them before him, and gave them a great trouncing. To their plea of Magna Charta he is said to have replied with a farm-yard jape,1 This thing touched the heart of his authority, and he could permit no weakening, but Clarendon, who tells the story, adds that " in all other matters which did not concern the life of his jurisdiction, he seemed to have great reverence for the law, and rarely interposed between party and party."

Oliver for the moment was in a truculent mood, convinced that all he did was justified by necessity and Providence. " If nothing should ever be done but what is according to law, the throat of the nation may be cut while we send for someone to make a law." 2 His temper is illustrated by a letter written in July to Thurloe about an admission to the Charterhouse. " I have not the particular shining bauble or feather in my cap for crowds to gaze at or kneel to, but I have power and resolution for foes to tremble at. To be short, I know how to deny petitions; and whatever I think proper, for outward form, to refer to any officer or office, I expect that such my compliance with custom shall be also looked upon as an indication of my will and pleasure to have the thing done."3

II

Under the Instrument the next parliament was not due till 1657, but, since money was needed for the war with Spain, and the major-generals promised the election

1  It will be found in Clarendon, Hint., VI. 93.

2  L. and S.t II. 543.               3 Ibid., II. 454,